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THE CHOICE OF BOOKS 


New books produced in 1921 numbered 5,438 according to statistics in the 
Publishers’ Weekly. Which did we choose to buy? “Books are food to 
eat, books are air to breathe, light for the eyes, a path for the feet and a 
hand to clasp in the dark.” Did our choice of new books give all this to 
our patrons? Do our readers appreciate and want such books? If we 
fear that perhaps not all of them do, what is our responsibility? Shall we 
follow, or shall we aid and lead their tastes? 


Trying to make John Jones read the books someone else thinks he ought 
to read, although the said Jones doesn’t want to read them at all, is not a 
profitable occupation. But starting early with little Johnny Jones and 
helping him to come to enjoy and want to read the better things in books 
is a most helpful thing to do—perhaps one of the most necessary elements 
in public education. 


These are no new questions. Some illuminating comment upon this has 
been prepared by Miss Reely, especially upon the direction of children’s 
reading, that cultivating of the taste of tomorrow. Certainly they strengthen 
our resolve to seek for truth of content and beauty of expression as two 
necessary elements in the print we buy. 
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Reports from city libraries. <A 
law passed by the last legislature re- 
quires all cities to use hereafter the 
calendar year as their fiscal year. 
This adjustment raised a question as 
to whether the current library report 
shall cover a full year of twelve 
months ending December 31, 1921, 
or whether it shall cover only a 
period from the date of the last re- 
port to December 31. Since these 
periods would vary in different 
cities, it is obvious that only a re- 
port covering a full twelve months 
year would give any basis for com- 
parative statistics such as must be 
included in the next report of the 
Commission to the Governor. 


As regards finances a decision has 
already been made by the State Tax 
Commission requiring the full year 
report. Finance statistics must 
therefore be put on this basis for 
your city report. The other statis- 
tics asked for in the library report 
can be easily cumulated from your 
records for a group of twelve months 


beginning January 1 and ending De- 
cember 31, 1921. 


In view of the state law, the de- 
cision of the Tax Commission, and 
the obvious value of the uniform re- 
port, we believe that the next report 
filed by city public libraries should 
cover the full calendar year 1921. 

In order to facilitate your work we 
are sending a letter to each city li- 
brary explaining this matter, and are 
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sending you thus early the printed 
report blanks so that you may have 
them available. The present deci- 
sion applies to libraries in cities only, 
not to villages. 


New maps. A new railroad map 
of Wisconsin will soon be ready for 
distribution. It is on a scale of 1 
inch to 10 miles and is a most excel- 
lent piece of work. We believe that 
this map should be available to the 
people in every public library. We 
have therefore filed requisition under 
the law with the Superintendent of 
Public Property asking that a copy 
of this map, mounted for wall use, 
shall be sent to each public library. 
This will relieve the libraries from 
making individual application. We 
suggest that you notify us if your 
copy is not received by the last of 
April. 

Another valuable map is the new 
edition of the map of the state high- 
way system. No copies of this map 
are available for free distribution to 
public libraries. Members of the 
legislature, however, have a limited 
number for distribution and we sug- 
gest that you apply to your member 
of assembly or state senator for a 
copy if you need one. If he cannot 
supply you, a copy may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Public 
Property, State Capitol, Madison, 
for $2.00. This map is on a scale of 
1 inch to 6 miles, measures 414 by 5 
feet, and is mounted for wall use. 























———— 
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O. HENRY vs. SCOTT 


By Mary Katharine Reely 


How far are modern novels supplanting 
the classics on high school reading lists? 
Is it true that “High school pupils now 
read O. Henry in place of Scott” as a re- 
cent newspaper headline declares? One 
hundred Freshmen at the University of 
Louisville voted Harold Bell Wright their 
favorite author. Is this the outcome of 
the new system of introducing modern 
authors into the class room, or is it a hang 
over from the old system which made the 
classics so hateful by detailed class room 
analysis that the young went naturally 
to the other extreme for recreational read- 
ing? Is English teaching itself now 
swinging to that other extreme? Such 
an apprehension arises with the occa- 
sional disturbing rumors of Zane Grey as 
“required” reading on high school lists. 
Required! As though he needed encour- 
agement! 

Some such considerations have led to a 
survey of recent discussions of high school 
reading, some of the results of which are 
noted here. 

In an address delivered at the N. E. A. 
in Des Moines last summer and printed 
in the Publishers’ Weekly for July 23, 
1921, Miss Margaret M. Skinner, of Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, ably defended “The 
Use of Recent Literature in the High 
School.” She said in part: 

“It seems to be our business to train 
the adults of tomorrow in two ways: to 
read for profit—which they will do to a 
certain extent anyway—and to read for 
pleasure, intelligently and progressively. 
Since most of their reading as adults is 
to be in current literature, and in ‘near 
literature’ it seems logical that far more 
time and attention be given to recent writ- 
ers than has been our custom. . . 

“A comparison of the time spent in the 
average class-room on writers from an- 
tiquity to 1890 and on those from 1890 
to today with the time the future adult 
will spend in reading from classic authors 
and from modern ones discloses a glaring 
discrepancy. Perhaps it is essential that 
we teach the classics lest they perish from 


* Milwaukee Journal, Dec. 11, 1921. 


the earth, but, as far as the interest of 
the average adult goes, they seem to per- 
ish anyway! We can at least link them 
with the present, and build a bridge of 
some sort from that awful stopping place, 
‘about 1890,’ to today in order to em- 
phasize the fact that there is continuity 
of ideals and spirit through all great liter- 
ature. . . Let us continue to read 
the best of the splendid products of past 
generations, but let us not neglect the best 
which is being produced by our own gen- 
eration. Surveys of English and Amer- 
ican literature are as necessary as they 
ever were, but we need to spend from one- 
fourth to one-third of our time on modern 
writers. To be pedagogically sound in 
such surveys, we should begin with the 
recent writers and work back to those of 
antiquity.” 


Once accepting the principle that mod- 
ern authors are to have a place in the 
curriculum, what authors are to be 
chosen? The newspaper* that averred 
that O. Henry was taking the place of 
Scott throws some interesting light on the 
type of books required in one high school: 


“To keep pace with the progress of 
things external, matters intellectual have 
been changed in the high schools. Many 
of the famous classics that made the Eng- 
lish period resound with antiquity have 
been discarded and in their place are 
modern specimens of literature. 


“The kind of book read in the class- 
room has changed in the last ten years. 
Whereas then it was such old favorites 
as Ivanhoe, Vicar of Wakefield, or Ben 
Hur, now it is the modern novel and play, 
the short story and essay that are studied. 
For instance, every senior who majors in 
English must read John Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln before he can receive 
his diploma. 


“Many books in the school library are 
read as ‘outside’ work. Extra credit is 
given for this reading. Among the books 
mostly used now for outside study are the 
novels of William Dean Howells and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson; short stories by O. 
Henry; Boyhood of a Naturalist, by John 
Muir; Story of a Thousand-Year Pine, by 
Enos Mills; The Promised Land, by Mary 
Antin; Story of My Life, by Helen Kel- 
ler, and poems of Bret Harte.” 
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One is inclined to ask Why the poems 
of Bret Harte? and suspects that the nov- 
els of Howells would be voted as dull as 
any of the discarded classics by the youth- 
ful reader, but Drinkwater’s Lincoln is to 
be commended and the other titles are ac- 
ceptable. 

The editor of the Bookman, who re- 
cently conducted an investigation into the 
reading of young people, went about the 
matter in a different way. He offered a 
series of prizes for the best essays on 
“Books I like to read.” He was interested 
in personal not in school reading and the 
contest took in children under fifteen 
only, so reached those of pre-high school 
age, largely, but the results may have a 
significance for those interested in the 
high school problem. The editor says that 
he went into the matter with “a precon- 
ceived notion that much was radically 
wrong in the book education of children.” 
The outcome did not wholly reassure him, 
although it left him in a more optimistic 
frame of mind. Two hundred ninety-eight 
papers were received, 218 from girls, 80 
from boys; and the tabulated results went 
to show “that as far as prose is concerned 
the American child reads with credible in- 
telligence and discretion.” The tabulation 
of results follows, giving the most popular 
books according to the number of times 
each was mentioned :? 


41. TAttle WOMEN 6c ccc corscceeeses 62 
2. Treasure Island ........ccceececees 51 
8. Huckleberry Finn .........-eeee0- 41 
a. SE TO cvs sow asic dain tesse res 40 
GS. “WOMVOMNG oc oii csscsceeees eww ee 30 
6. Campfire Girl serieS.......eeeeee- . 29 
7. VE is oat sie ee ee oennees 26 
ro ee eer er 25 
9. Robinson Crusoe .......-cccceseee 23 
10. Anne of Green Gables series....... 23 
93. DORESE oo hss baa wie es ess came 22 
12. The Little Colonel series........... 21 
13. Five Little Peppers series.......... 21 
14. The Last of the Mohicans......... 20 
RGN. ohne esecsns Geese serena har 20 
DR BO obo o5 520 See ec esGease 19 
17. Uncle Tom’s Cabin......0+ aaeneele ee 
28. Grimm’s Faity Teles. oc 0. csccccees 18 
BD: "HOS PA 6 iskiies okies esieuans 18 
2 Andersen’s Fairy Tales............ 17 
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21. The Call of the Wild.............. 17 
22. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm...... 16 
PBs MO GINO err sae ee eiee eee ce ee wcies 16 
4. BIRGER BOOM ooiivciieicswiwseseae 16 
25. David Copperfield ................ 15 
26. <A Girl of the Limberlost........... 15 
27. Alice in Wonderland............... 14 
SS. “PAPER PWOOKG acc sis0sc-6csneweedeas 14 
he IN 55, rai Siew er dcare bing 66S 0s 14 
30. Little Lord Fauntleroy............ 14 
RE Ae: ee ee 13 
32. The Jungle Books..........csecees 18 
ma ee 13 
BE. “OUVED WIRE oils 66566 eee siesiosewene 13 
35. Burgess Bedtime Stories........... 11 
36. Old Curiosity Shop................ 11 
87. Swiss Family Robinson............ i 
BFR ONE 5655.5 ool ado xtora Sens 10 
39. The Prince and the Pauper........ 10 
40. A Tale of Two Cities.............. 10 
41. Tom Swift series.................. 10 


In conclusion Mr. Farrer says: “I am 
not yet proud that fourteen American chil- 
dren adore the Tarzan books—though I 
remember once reading Diamond Dick 
avidly. However I think it distinctly 
creditable that Little Women, Treasure 
Island, Huckleberry Finn and Tom Saw- 
yer head the list.” 


As to ways and means of encouraging 
better reading, Prof. A. B. Noble of Iowa 
State College believes that satire is the 
best weapon for attacking the Tarzan 
menace. In an address on “Stepping 
Stones to Correct Taste,” appearing in 
the Iowa Library Quarterly, December, 
1921, he uses it with extreme adroitness 
in exposing the absurdities of the Tarzan 
school, and then continues: 


“For librarians and teachers of Eng- 
lish it is easy to see that ‘Tarzan’ is ut- 
terly preposterous, mere bosh. But how 
can we make our pupils see this? Simply 
by asking them to think as they read. 
Suppose we ask them to analyze it ac- 
cording to the classification made by 
Brander Matthews. What intelligent 
youngster could fail to see that it consists 
almost solely of the improbable and the 
impossible? We are poor teachers if we 
cannot lead our people to see how utterly 
impossible are the events, and how unreal 
the hero. 

“We might ask our pupils to consider 
the descriptive details, and report whether 
they are clear or vague, definite or in- 
definite. Kipling’s rhyme might help: 


1The preponderance of girls should be noted since it is generally supposed that boys read 


a higher grade of books than girls. 
*From the Bookman, February, 1922. 
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‘I keep six honest serving men 
(They taught me all I knew): 
Their names are What and Why and 
When 
And How and Where and Who.’ 


“Consider a few examples: ‘He could 
drop twenty feet at a stretch from limb 
to limb in rapid descent to the ground, 
or he could gain the utmost pinnacle of 
the loftiest tropical giant with the ease 
and swiftness of a squirrel.’ But how? 
Being a man he does not have the feet of 
a squirrel or of a monkey. Having 
dropped twenty feet,—twenty feet!—how 
does he secure himself on the new limb 
before he drops again to the next? Do 
jungle trees have limbs conveniently ar- 
ranged in perpendicular succession, like 
the rungs of a ladder? Are there no in- 
tervening limbs, no gaps of more than 
twenty feet, which even Tarzan dare not 
attempt? 

“‘He took to the trees. . . He 
came quietly above the unsuspecting beast 
and _ silently stalked him.’ Moving 
through the treetops fast enough to get 
ahead of the lion, and yet going ‘quietly,’ 
‘silently’! ‘The quick noose settled and 
tightened above the tawny throat,’—Tar- 
zan made fast the end to a strong branch. 
Oh, yes, of course, but how? 

“When Kipling tells us about Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi’s attacking Nag, the big black 
Cobra, he describes just how Nag was ly- 
ing, just where Rikki struck him, and 
why he struck him there, and then what 
a furious shaking and battering Rikki 
received, how doggedly he held on, and 
how dizzy, aching, and shaken-to-pieces 
he felt when it was all over. From. that 
single short story in the ‘Second Jungle 
Book’ students may get more real infor- 
mation about jungle animals than in all 
of ‘Tarzan.’ Although in Kipling’s stories 
there is a large imaginative element, the 
basis is truth, fidelity to actual traits in 
the various animals, and the pictures are 
definite, distinct, and clear. Again we 
are poor teachers of English if we cannot 
make our pupils see how vastly superior 
is Kipling. If we can get them to read 
the Jungle Books and other animal stories 
by Kipling, such as ‘Nobi Guj—Mutineer’ 
and ‘Plain Tales’ and ‘Mine Own People,’ 
there is little danger that they will ever 
again care for ‘Tarzan’ or any other book 
of that type. 

“As a composition exercise we might 
ask them after reading Mark Twain’s 
‘Fenimore. Cooper’s Literary Offenses’ to 
satirize something in ‘Tarzan’ after the 
same fashion. Bright youngsters with a 
gleam of humor would relish such an ex- 
ercise. One could hardly find better op- 
portunities for satire. Roosevelt’s ‘African 
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Game Trails’ will furnish details about 
the actual killing of lions. Let them read 
that and then whet their satirical dagger 
for Tarzan. The youngster that wouldn’t 
enjoy such an exercise has either no im- 
agination or no sense of humor. Even the 
dullards ought to succeed at this task. 
Perhaps ‘African Game Trails’ might lead 
on to ‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman’ and 
‘The Winning of the West.’ If so, a taste 
that began with ‘Tarzan’ would end in 
something worth while. 


“Other opportunities for satire abound: 
the rope which Tarzan wove out of jungle 
grass, a rope strong enough to hold a lion 
and yet small enough, smooth enough, 
flexible enough to be used as a lasso— 
made by Tarzan who had never seen a 
rope and who had no machinery to pre- 
pare the fibre before weaving it into a 
rope; the whetstone—a mere flat stone 
picked up in the jungle, smooth enough 
to put a razor edge on a butcherknife. 
With this knife he killed innumerable 
lions and with it he shaved! And having 
found his father’s books, including a 
child’s primer, he taught himself how to 
read and write—although he had never 
heard a word of the English language. 
Clearly this relegates to obiivion Poe’s 
deciphering of the ‘Gold Bug’ cryptograph. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
Poe explained the whole process. 


“Another profitable assignment might 
be a comparison of ‘Tarzan’ with good 
dog stories, such as ‘Greyfriars Bobby,’ 
‘Rab and His Friends,’ ‘A Dog’s Tale,’ 
‘The Call of the Wild,’ ‘The Bar Sinister,’ 
and John Muir’s splendid ‘Stickeen.’ Sev- 
eral of these, especially the last three, 
have action, thrill, suspense, climax. It 
should be easy for any teacher to make 
pupils realize how superior these stories 
are to ‘Tarzan.’ 


“Probably, however, the attraction of 
Tarzan is not so much in jungle condi- 
tions or in animal life, as in action, stir- 
ring events. If so, it may be compared 
with any one of many novels and ro- 
mances that abound in action. Every 
teacher of English knows dozens of such 
books, the poorest of which is doubtless 
far superior to ‘Tarzan.’ It would be idle 
to attempt to make a list. But let me 
mame one which I happen to have read 
recently—‘The Patrol of the Sun Dance 
Trail’ by Ralph Connor. This book has 
stirring action, thrills, heroism, idealism. 
It also has suspense and climax, which 
‘Tarzan’ lacks. Its background is his- 
torical. The events are clearly possible, 
even probable, and the characters are con- 
sistent and natural. Such a book is in- 
structive, and its influence elevating. As 
soon as pupils come to know such books, 
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‘Tarzan’ and books like it will cease to 
be attractive. 

“In the last analysis books of the Tar- 
zan type are simply literary dramshops, 
intoxicating their readers while they 
linger there, and weakening their power 
to reflect and to reason. To accept as 
truth such bosh as ‘Tarzan’ is to cease to 
think; and to cease to think is to cease 
to grow. One who indulges frequently in 
such literary intoxicants is likely to con- 
sider the daily routine dull and uninter- 
esting, likely to neglect daily tasks and 
duties, likely to seek pleasure not in the 
actual world about him, but rather in an 
imagined, impossible world of thrills and 
marvels. Let no one consider that books 
like ‘Tarzan’ are harmless. They tend to 
make their admirers incapable of con- 
tinuous mental effort. As Anna B. Mc- 
Mahan says, ‘Literary dissipation, like 
physical intoxication, can end only in de- 
generacy.’ Similarly, Franklin K. Mat- 
thews, Chief Scout Librarian of the Boy 
Scouts of America, says that those who 
read habitually ‘this mile-a-minute fiction 
with its inflammable tales of improbable 
adventure’ these ‘thrillers with no moral 
purpose and no real intelligence’ have 
‘their brains blown out.’ 

“It is not enough to help our pupils to 
see that ‘Tarzan’ thrillers are trash; we 
should develop an interest in books that 
deal with real life, real conditions, real 
people. Books of the Ralph Connor, 
Roosevelt, Kipling type inform the mind 
by presenting actual conditions, by show- 
ing human actions and reactions as in 
real life. One who fills his mental treas- 
ury with pictures of noble men and pure 
women, meeting the strains and shocks of 
life with courage, strength, and devotion 
thereby prepares himself for a similar 
service. 

“All life is developed from within. ‘Out 
of the heart are the issues of life.’ Char- 
acter grows from ideals; or, as some one 
has put it, ‘Character is caught by con- 
tagion.” One may catch this contagion 
from a friend; one may also catch it from 
a book—a biography, a drama, a poem, a 
novel. A novel true to life may easily 
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convey this contagion of fine character 
and high ideals. To imbibe high ideals 
from books is therefore to prepare one- 
self for right conduct. If it be true that 
conduct is three-fourths of life, then 
books that nurture high ideals and pre- 
pare for right conduct are among our 
priceless possessions. But no such benefit 
comes to any reader except as he thinks 
and discriminates. If he loves ‘Tarzan’ 
and dreams ‘Tarzan’ his fate is sealed.” 


Elsewhere in this number we are print- 
ing the excellently chosen reading list 
compiled by the Francis Parker school 
which may prove suggestive to teachers 
and librarians interested in improving the 
reading taste of young people of high 
school age. Particularly commendable is 
the inclusion of modern poetry and drama. 
One criticism of certain high school lists 
examined would be that they have failed 
to take account of modern poetry. Surely 
if O. Henry is to stand beside Scott there 
are modern narrative poems from Mase- 
field and Gibson and Vachel Lindsay and 
Robert Frost that may be read along with 
Lady of the Lake, Snow Bound and Enoch 
Arden. Another criticism of current lists 
might be that an undue weight is attached 
to the pseudo-historical romances of two 
decades ago. A third criticism is that 
there is unfortunately a tendency to lower 
the standard to the Zane Grey and Harold 
Bell Wright level. 

It is gratifying to note that the Booklist 
is now calling attention to good books for 
high school libraries, printing a high 
school list immediately following the 
small library list in each number. It in- 
cludes books of many types suitable for 
high school libraries, but teachers looking 
for new books to meet the demand for 
modern material in English teaching 
should find this new feature helpful. 





—EE 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING* 


Here is a list of books that has an in- 
teresting story connected with it. It was 
prepared originally by the English depart- 
ment of the Francis W. Parker school, 
Chicago, in the hope that it would prove 
suggestive to parents who wanted to give 
books to their children for a library. The 
department called it “Books which shouid 
be in every one’s personal library,” and in 
going over the titles we were impressed 
with their aptitude, not merely for high- 
school readers but for all readers. The 
list is proof of the wide-awake character 
of the English department of the Francis 
W. Parker school. We publish the list for 
two reasons—it suggests excellent titles 
to parents of boys and girls aged any- 
where from 12 to 20; it also suggests to 
grownups a wealth of good reading that 
may not have come to their attention. 


Drama. 


“Half Hours’’—Barrie. 
“Abraham Lincoln’—Drinkwater. 
“Five Short Plays’—Dunsany. 
“Seven Short Plays’—Gregory. 


Poetry. 


“Poems of Hilda Conkling.” 

“Collected Verse’—Kipling. 

“Salt Water Ballads’—Masefield. 

“The Story of the Round House’—Mase- 
field. 

“Enslaved’’—Masefield. 

“The Old Testament’’—Edited by Moulton. 

“The New Testament”—Bdited by Moulton. 

“The New Poetry” (a collection)—Edited 
by Monroe and Henderson. 

“Poems of Action’—Edited by the Ox- 
ford Press. 

“The Oxford Book of English Verse’— 
Edited by Oxford Press, 

“The Golden Treasury’—Edited by Pal- 
grave. 

“High Tide” (a collection of modern 
verse)—Edited by Richards. 

“A Little Book of Modern Verse’— 
Edited by Rittenhouse. 


Fiction. 


“Sentimental Tommy”—Barrie. 

“Youth’’—Conrad. 

“Christmas Carol’’—Dickens, 

“The Cricket on the Hearth’—Dickens. 

“Dr. Luke of the Labrador’—Norman 
Duncan. 

“The Mill on the Floss’”—Eliot. 

“The Wind in the Willows’—Kenneth 
Grahame. 

“Golden Age”—Kenneth Grahame. 

“The Luck of Roaring Camp’—Bret 
Harte. 

“Green Mansions’—Hudson. 

“Les Miserables.’’—Hugo. 

“Ship’s Company’’—Kipling. 

“Rewards and Faries’”—Kipling. 

“The Girl of the Marsh Croft’—Lagerlof. 

“The Thrall of Lief the Lucky’’—Lilien- 
crantz. 

“The Romance of King Arthur”’—Malory 
(abridged; illustrated by Rackham). 

“Jim Davis’—Masefield. 

“Odd Numbers’’—Maupassant. - 

“New Arabian Nights’—Stevenson. 

“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court”—Twain. 

“The Happy Prince’’—Oscar Wilde. 

“Gold’”—White. 


Science. 


“The Log of the Sun”—Beebe. 

“Jungle Peace”—Beebe. 

“The Life of the Spider”’—Fabre. 

“The Hunting Wasp”—Fabre. 

“The Life of the Bee’—Maeterlinck. 
“Astronomy for Everybody”—Newcomb. 


Biography, Travel, Essays, Etc. 


“Far Away and Long Ago”—Hudson. 
“Boy’s Life of Roosevelt’”—Hagedorn. 
“Letters to His Children”—Roosevelt. 
“The Friendly Arctic’’—Stefansson. 
“Farthest North’—Nansen. 
“South!’’—Shackleton. 
“The Voyage of Capt. Scott’—-Turley. 
“A Boy’s Life of Mark Twain”—Paine. 
“Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc” 
—Twain. 
“The Sea and the Jungle’’—Tomlinson. 
“The Outline of History’—H. G. Wells. 


*Reprinted by permission from the Book Page of the Chicago Daily News. 
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MAPS NEW AND OLD 
By Winifred L. Davis 


With the progress of the war came new 
words or words newly used, taxing to the 
limit the librarian’s resources. In an 
article by Miss Hazeltine on “War Terms” 
in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, Janu- 
ary, 1918, the conclusion was reached that 
with the fullest use of Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, the New Standard, 
or the Century, supplemented by certain 
current material, the definition, pronun- 
ciation, and identification were in most 
cases at hand. 


Something similar may be said about 
atlases. One of two conditions is con- 
fronting the librarian today. A new atlas 
must be bought because those on hand 
are literally worn out. Or, the purchase 
of a new atlas is being considered in order 
to have maps revised in accordance with 
changed boundaries and for the new cen- 
sus figures. 

If the library has on hand and in good 
condition an atlas which gave good service 
previous to and during the recent war, in 
most cases it will continue to meet the 
needs, provided it is supplemented by the 
new census figures, and maps from vari- 
ous sources which show the new bound- 
aries. After all, only a smali part of 
the world has changed. 

Assume that a library has the latest 
edition (1914) of the Century atlas. The 
clearness, accuracy, and fine workmanship 
of the maps, and the universal index con- 
tinue to make it unsurpassed in value and 
usefulness. Excepting for the few changed 
boundaries and for the 1920 census figures, 
a new atlas will give but little additional. 
These exceptions also may be corrected by 
the careful selection and use of the many 
inexpensive maps from various sources 
in pamphlets, magazines, and year books. 
Intelligent use of these will bring up-to- 
date, the before-the-war atlas. 

Mentioned below are some suggestive 
supplementary material and a list of the 
less expensive atlases. The librarian who 


must buy a new atlas may find the fol- 
lowing list helpful. Those listed are well 
recommended and have their very good 
points. However, it must be kept in mind 
that there has not been to any great de- 
gree a revision of maps so complete that 
with the changed boundaries there are 
also the consequent changes in spelling, as 
names of cities. The changed spelling 
does not appear in the index or on the 
maps. 

Some illustrations will make this state- 
ment clear. Pilsen formerly an Austrian 
city, now of Czecho-Slovakia is spelled, as 
a result of the change, Plzen. In most 
atlases consulted, although the new boun- 
daries are indicated, the old spelling of 
this word is retained. In the two fol- 
lowing instances both corrections have 
been made: On the map in the front of 
the Statesman’s Year Book for 1921; and 
in the index and on the map of the Liter- 
ary Digest Liberty map. 

Other instances are those of Neu Pom- 
mern and Neu Mecklenburg. Known by 
these names while under German rule, 
they have now become respectively known 
as New Britain and New Ireland. Bis- 
marck Archipelago should now appear on 
the maps as New Britain Archipelago. 
Test these on any new map of Australia 
with the neighboring island groups. 

The librarian is obliged to keep in- 
formed on these changes and thereby cor- 
rect not only the old atlas, but likewise 
the new one which has not yet been com- 
pletely revised in spite of its copyright 
date of 1920 or 1921, and its announce- 
ment to the effect that it shows all changes 
since the war. 

Librarians in the state who are inter- 
ested in knowing about atlases other than 
those mentioned should write to the Wis- 
consin Library Commission. Some of the 
atlases published in England as well as 
the more expensive ones in this country 
are desirable in the larger libraries. 
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At some future date it is planned to 
have published a more detailed exposition 
on the use of maps, atlases, guidebooks 
and the sources of valuable material re- 
lated to this subject. 


Inexpensive Atlases 


Century atlas of the world. 1914. Cen- 
tury. $15. 
Contains more than 300 maps and insets, 
and 185,000 place names in one alphabet. 


Cram, G. F. Unrivalled atlas of the world. 
1920. Cram. $10.50. 12x15 in. 
While it still has Grand Rapids, Wis., in 
place of Wisconsin Rapids, it is an all round 
good atlas. The index is not universal, as 
in the Century atlas above. 


Modern reference atlas. 1920. 
Cram. $19.50. 12x15 in., weight 10 
Ibs., 496 p. 

The change of name in connection with 
Wisconsin Rapids is made in this edition. 
Many librarians are finding that this atlas 
is worth the extra money when deciding be- 
tween the two published by Cram, 


Rand, McNally & Co., pub. Complete atlas 
of the world. 1921. $3.50. 11x14 in. 
One hundred fifty pages of which 11 give 
much descriptive text and printed informa- 
tion to be found in a number of other places. 
Indexes on margins of maps. 


International atlas. 1921. $10. 
14x11 in. 

Two indexes, one of cities and villages in 
the United States; the other cities of the 
world. Another index is one of counties by 
states, in the United States. Maps also have 
marginal indexes. New boundaries are in- 
dicated, but not always changes in spelling. 
A large amount of descriptive material and 
colored illustrations make the atlas expen- 
sive. 








Atlas of reconstruction for schools. 
1921. $1. Board covers; 8x10% in. 
Very useful in giving a brief history of 
the world war, statistics of the war, and 
terms of peace treaties of Europe and the 
Near East. Has 28 maps and graphs. 





Suppiementary Material 
Blair, R. B. World remapped; a sum- 
mary of the geographical results of 
the peace settlement after the war. 
pam. 1921. Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
Chicago. 20c. 


Gives in a brief concise manner the geo- 
graphical changes due to the World War. 
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Calls attention to changed names. While 
prepared primarily for use with the pub- 
lishers’ series of Political geography maps, 
it will supplement others also. The subject 
matter covers about 70 pages. 


Liberty map of New Europe. (Bond paper 
ed.) 1920. Literary Digest. $2.75. 

An index with the map increases its value. 
The map is very clear. Changed spellings as 
well as cases of two spellings, are indicated 
on the map. Fer instance Pilsen has under- 
neath it on the map, Plzen. Two other 
editions are the Map cloth, $4.50 net, and the 
Wall map cloth backed, mounted on rods, 
$5.50 net. 


Periodicals 
Literary Digest. 

Very good maps accompany the subject 
matter devoted to particular countries. 
Special number for Japan, Jan. 7, 1922; 
China, Jan. 21, 1922; France, Feb. 11, 1922. 
National Geographic Magazine 

While these maps lack indexes, they 
are very valuable and should be put into 
shape for use. : 

Countries of the Caribbean. February 
1922, 

Islands of the Pacific. December 1921. 

Map of Asia and adjoining Europe with 
a portion of Africa. May 1921. 

Map of Europe showing countries as 
established by the peace conference at 
Paris. February 1921. 


World’s Work. 

Atlas of the world changes since 1913. 
July 1921, v.42:230-48. 

Descriptive and explanatory material il- 
lustrated by maps. 


Year-Books and Encyclopedias 
Statesman’s year-book. | 
Each year the maps at the front of the 
book give important, up-to-date informa- 
tion. 


New International year-book. 


Latest issue of value in gaining infor- 
mation relative to changes. Maps do not 
always show complete revision. Neces- 
sary to depend upon subject matter. 


New International encyclopaedia. 
Reference history of the war. Maps are 
less valuable than subject matter. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Julia Wright Merrill 


Cooperative Publicity 


So much good library publicity has 
come out of the observation of Children’s 
Book Week that many librarians will wel- 
come enthusiastically the opportunities 
which are offered in 1922 for further co- 
operation with booksellers and publishers. 
The “Calendar for Booksellers” for the 
first six months of 1922 comprises many 
special features which librarians will be 
glad to emphasize. 
The features for February to June are 
as follows: 
February—‘“‘America’s 
books.” 

March—‘“Find it in books” with special em- 
phasis on useful books for business and 
useful books for the home. 

April—‘‘Religious book week,’ April 2-8. 
“Back to nature’? books are also to be 
emphasized. 

May—Books as graduation gifts and rewards 
for school children. 

June—Books for vacation reading and books 
for wedding presents, 

The calendar from which I have quoted 
is printed in a bulletin entitled Year- 
Round Bookselling News issued by the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York. Copies of 
the Bulletin and single copies of some of 
the posters whigh are being issued will 
be sent to libraries on request. 

The American Library Association is 
planning to issue reading lists of books on 
business and books for the home espe- 
cially for use in March and perhaps a 
reading course on Sunday schools for use 
in April. 


making told in 


Cart H. MILAM, 
Secretary, American 
Library Association. 


The Library and the Rotary Club 


Miss Cora Lansing, librarian at Wausau, 
calls our attention to an interesting article 
in the February number of the Rotarian, 
p. 64, treating of the library under the 
suggestive title of “A neglected business 


asset.” She wrote to her local club men- 
tioning the article; the letter was read at 
the next luncheon and it “gave the library 
quite a boost.” The interest and support 
of the Rotary Club would be a valuable 
asset anywhere, and this article is worth 
using as a lever. 


At the same time the papers report new 
books arriving, in quantity, at the She- 
boygan public library, bought with $1,200 
raised by the local Rotary Club for that 
purpose. 

Nor are other business organizations 
ignorant of the library or being neglected 
by it. The librarian at Waukesha, Mary 
E. Corson, has just been elected presi- 
dent of the women’s division of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. At Racine, Frances 
Hannum gave a talk on the library to her 
fellow members of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s League, and later took 
the members to the library, where she ex- 
plained much of the routine of library 
work and showed them how to make use 
of the library. Newspaper comment is 
that “the members feel that this has been 
one of the most interesting meetings of 
the year, as it gives them an insight into 
the work of one of their members.” 


Wireless Telegraphy 


Many libraries report an overwhelming 
demand from high school boys for books 
that will help them construct their own 
wireless apparatus. What books are 
authoritative and yet not too advanced? 
This is a difficult question for a woman 
librarian to whom all such books are 
Greek. Two very elementary books are 
listed in the Bookshelf for 1921, p. 44-45. 
But these are soon exhausted, and we turn 
back to the list of technical books recom- 
mended by Donald Hendry of Pratt In- 
stitute in the Bulletin for February and 
March 1921, and find on page 49, standard 
titles, some of which have since been is- 
sued in revised editions. According to F. 
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E. Volk, librarian of the Engineering Col- 

lege, and M. M. Littleton, Division of Wire- 

less, State Department of Markets, this 

can still be used as a basic list, omitting 

the book by Hayward which is now some- 

what out of date. The following addi- 

tional books were suggested in the course 

of the conversation: 

Bucher. Vacuum tubes in wireless com- 
munication. Wireless press, 1919. $2.25. 

Jansky. Principles of radiotelegraphy; pre- 
pared in the Extension division of the 
University of Wisconsin. McGraw, 1919. 
$2.50. 

U. S. Bureau of standards. 
ments and measurements. Circular No. 
74. 1918. Supt. of docs. 60c. 

White. Practical amateur wireless stations. 
Wireless press, 1921. paper, 75c. 

Wouldn’t a magazine be a good invest- 
ment, to hold the interest of the boys, and 
keep up with the latest improved devices? 
There are two standard ones, and the 
doctors differ as to which is better: 

Radio news (monthly). Experimenter pub. 
co., 236 Fulton Street, New York. $2. 

Wireless age (monthly). Wireless press, 
326 Broadway, New York. $2.50. 

The former has shorter articles and is 
probably the more popular. But why not 
get samples and try them out on the boys? 
The report at Madison newstands is that 
the supply is exhausted soon after receipt. 

The wireless telephone is so new, and 
information about it changing so fast, 
that books are said to be rather unsatis- 
factory. Again, magazines give the lat- 
est improvements, and either of those 
mentioned above can be counted on to 
cover this phase of the subject. 


Radio instru- 


Book Selection Aids 


The American Library Association an- 
nounces Booklist books of 1921, a selection 
of about 300 titles, with descriptive notes, 
chosen from the larger number listed in 
the Booklist during the year. The best 
new technical books are also to be in- 
cluded. The preceding annual numbers 
have been so useful, both in small and in 
larger libraries, that librarians will 
hasten to order this issue, before the sup- 
ply is exhausted. Single copies are 
twenty-five cents, for ten or more copies 
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a quantity rate is given, with the sugges- 
tion that they be sold or loaned readers. 
A new help in current book selection 
comes from the H. W. Wilson Co., 958 
University Ave., New York, which pub- 
lishes so many invaluable library tools. 
The Standard catalog bi-monthly is 
planned for the very small library, “with 
a total income of a few hundred or pos- 
sibly one or two thousand dollars a year 
and a book fund of from fifty to a few 
hundred dollars”. About fifty books are 
listed in each number, or 300 in the course 
of the year, and the annual number in 
July will gather up all these titles for con- 
venient reference. The selection repre- 
sents not the choice of a single person but 
favorable votes of a considerable number 
of librarians and commissions throughout 
the country. Descriptive and critical 
notes of some length are reprinted from 
Book review digest, which the smaller 
libraries cannot afford. Decimal classi- 
fication and Library of Congress card 
numbers, and suggested subject headings 
are given for each book, and an index by 


author, title and subject follows the 
classed list. The subscription is $1 a 
year. 


Larger libraries that need very prompt 
descriptive and news notes are making 
good use of the Literary review, a weekly, 
issued by the New York Evening Post, 20 
Vesey Street, New York, at $2.50 a year. 
If doubtful about the necessity of it, a 
trial subscription at $1 is possible. 


County Library Organization 


“First catch your hare” begins the old 
recipe. Many Wisconsin librarians are 
still in that stage of county library work. 
But we hope that they will soon pass to 
the next one, of considering extension 
methods and agencies, the proper organ- 
ization of the book collection and the most 
economical forms and blanks to use. Zana 
K. Miller has discussed these matters 
fully and ably in Public Libraries for Jan- 
uary 1922, in an article entitled “County 
library records.” For convenient use this 
article has been reprinted by Library Bu- 
reau in pamphlet form, and with it comes 
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a typical list of initial supplies and charg- 
ing equipment. The Library Commission 
has been given a supply of the pamphlets 
from which it will be glad to send one to 
any librarian in the state. 

Gaylord Bros, displayed at the Mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago a set of county 
library forms and blanks just off the 
press. These will be listed and described 
in their Green book of methods for organ- 
izing county library service, about to be 
issued, which is eagerly awaited by libra- 
rians. Send your request directly to the 
publisher. 

The organization of the book collection 
for economical and effective extension 
work was discussed by Jessie Welles at 
the meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1917 under the title “A flex- 
ible book collection” (Proceedings 39: 237- 
41). Though written with the needs of 
city extension in mind, the arguments 
against breaking up the collection into a 
series of water tight compartments, are 
just as strong when applied to a county 
library. This article will be loaned any 
library in the state which has not a file 
of the Proceedings. 


Free and Inexpensive Material 


A Washington calendar for 1922, is is- 
sued by the United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, Boston, Mass., in form similar to 
the Lincoln calendar of 1920 and the May- 
flower one of 1921. All three are handy 
compilations of material, with interesting 
illustrations. They will be sent free upon 
request. 

What is tumber? issued by the General 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, answers the ques- 
tion with a series of good pictures, the 
text being a minor part of the pamphlet. 
Particularly useful in Wisconsin. 


How to Protect Your Books 


From ali over the state come reports 
that never has there been so much care- 
less, rough treatment of books, such fre- 
quent stealing or even worse, mutilating, 
of books and especially of those put on 
reserve shelves for use of high school 
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classes. This has always been a library 
problem, but today it is part of a bigger 
community situation, lack of respect for 
public property on the part of the younger 
generation. Viewed in this light, the cld 
method of approach, to catch, if possible, 
and punish the individual offender, always 
a difficult policy to carry out, seems par- 
ticularly inadequate. More constructive 
measures are necessary to create a right 
attitude of mind and a realization of what 
such destructiveness means to the library. 
Here are a few methods that have actually 
been used and found successful in various 
libraries. 


Conspicuous stamping. At Fond du Lac 
a rubber stamp with the name of the li- 
brary in small but clear letters, is used to 
stamp the top, bottom and inside edge of 
the book, which is held tightly closed dur- 
ing the process. This becomes quite con- 
spicuous when the book is tucked under 
the arm with several school books. The 
same stamp could be used on maps or 
valuable plates in the book. 


Exhibits. The Detroit public library’s 
exhibit of books damaged by carelessness 
has attracted much attention. “Used as 
a window prop—it rained” is the note at- 
tached to a hopeless looking copy of a 
French grammar. Some one has heavily 
underscored trenchant thoughts in Lar- 
son’s Your forces and how to use them, a 
liberty which should be taken only with 
a personal copy of a book. Kester’s Prod- 
igal judge is labeled “A baby’s proofread- 
ing” and baby has used a green pencil 
freely over the pages. The book which 
the puppy chewed, the one which was 
dropped in the street, the one with its 
back broken by being placed face down- 
ward, are there to plead for better care in 
the future. Two copies of Churchill’s 
Crossing, side by side, a 1919 copy which 
cost $0.60 and 1920 copy which cost $1.00, 
are a final argument for being careful of 
public library books. Library ,Journal 
45:1042. 


Talks to the school. The same idea 
can be carried out in a talk, with ex- 
amples to show not only books that have 


a 
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suffered, but also the new book itself in 
process of manufacture. This always 
arouses interest and leads to more intel- 
ligent handling. Another point of ap- 
proach is to tell of the chained book, lim- 
ited in its use to scholars, then of the 
early days of the public library when chil- 
dren were not admitted lest they become 
a nuisance, and finally of the library of 
1922 with its motto of “Books for every- 
body”. The responsibility that goes with 
the “new freedom” can then be stressed. 
After such a talk would it not be possible 
to ask a whole class to pay the cost of re- 
placing a book if it was evident that some 
one of their members must have taken it? 


How Brodhead did it. The parables of 
the New Testament, the stories that Lin- 
coln told, accomplished more than many 
a sermon. So at Brodhead the librarian 
found an analogy that appealed to the 
high school pupils and brought immediate 
results. Here is an outline of her talk. 

“High schools that offer a commercial 
course sometimes buy a sort of imitation 
money to be used in teaching banking and 
other business methods. Suppose it had 
been decided that our high school offer 
such a course. The question of providing 
this imitation money would come up. Sup- 
pose your fathers and your mothers and 
their friends, the people who live on your 
street, and who know you, should say 
among themselves, ‘These young people 
will soon be men and women, out in the 
business world, obliged to handle real 
money. We believe it will be better for 
them to learn to handle real money in 
high school, by means of this course in 
banking and business methods. Now we 
know these boys and girls. They are hon- 
orable young people. We are willing to 
trust them. We will make up among our- 
selves a fund of $125, and make a gift of 
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it to the high school, to be used year after 
year, as one class after another takes up 
this commercial course.’ 


“Would that be a safe thing to do? 
Could you be trusted with that money? 
I think you could be. Would the money 
go over to the next class in practically 
as good condition as you received it, or 
would there be nickels and pennies and 
quarters missing, bills so torn and soiled 
that they could hardly be used at all, coins 
broken and mutilated so that they were 
worthless? I do not think so. I have 
known most of you for years. I believe 
you are perfectly honorable. I have all 
confidence that every penny, every nickel 
of that $125 would be accounted for, every 
dollar bill turned over to the next class in 
good condition. I think the people of this 
town would be perfectly safe in trusting 
you, with money. 


“Now what is the difference between 
$125 in bills and coins, put into your 
hands to use, and to turn over, intact, to 
the next class, and $125 in money, put into 
books, for you to use, and to hand over, 
honorably, unhurt, to the next class, and 
to the next class, year after year? Does 
it pay, is it a safe business proposition for 
the people of this town, your neighbors, 
and friends, to voluntarily tax themselves 
to buy the best new books, for you to use 
for a year, for four years, and then to 
hand on, clean, whole, usable, to those 
who come after you? Are you strictly 
honorable with library books? As you 
would be with dollars and cents? I believe 
that you are.” JESSIE E. SPRAGUE. 


Other suggestions. Have not other li- 
brarians something to add to this discus- 
sion? Any notes of methods that have 
been tried will be gladly received by the 
editor and printed in a later number. 
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’ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Thrift Week 


Though less appealing than Children’s 
Book Week, some recognition of Thrift 
Week, January 17-23, is shown by the 
clippings received in the Library commis- 
sion office. Exhibits of books on the sub- 
ject, annotated lists in the newspapers, 
and emphasis upon the practical value of 
reading are methods used. Manitowoc, 
Osktkosh, and Racine are among those 
who have observed the week. 


The New Library at Algoma 


Algoma has been one of the few cities 
of the state, of approximately 2000 popu- 
lation, to be without a public library. 
There had been one years ago, but it was 
given up and its books removed to the 
school. Last winter interest was revived, 
a library association project was launched, 
money raised by dues, more turned over 
from a summer Chautauqua. As the 
movement grew the city authorities be- 
came interested, a library board was ap- 
pointed, the city agreed to pay rent and 
the librarian’s salary and promised to 
grant a real appropriation ere long. 

Library quarters were secured on the 
second floor of a bank building located ou 
the main street. The three rooms are so 
arranged that supervision is good and are 
steam heated. Shelving, tables and chairs, 
the librarian’s desk, bulletin boards, a 
catalogue case, etc., all according to good 
library standards, were purchased. Con- 
siderable money was put into children’s 
books, a number of state traveling li- 
braries borrowed, the old library books 
brought back from the school, magazines 
subscribed for. Library records were in- 
stalled, under the direction of the princi- 
pal’s wife, Mrs. R. B. Thiel, who had also 
helped in starting the Plainfield library. 
Mrs. Fred Leischow became librarian. 

The library was ready for business the 
first of November, and has had a busy 
time since. The circulation for January 
was over 1500 volumes, and the rooms are 


crowded every evening. Over 600 borrow- 
ers have registered. The library is open 
every week day from two to five and from 
seven to eight-thirty. The library asso- 
ciation is still keeping up its activities, its 
executive committee, W. N. Perry, chair- 
man, working with the appointed board, 
of which Prin. R. B. Thiel is president. 
The Library visitor feels that Algoma 
may well be proud of its library beginning. 


General News Notes 


Chippewa Falls. The library has been 
thoroughly renovated. The woodwork has 
been cleaned and polished, the walls and 
ceilings freshly painted. 


De Pere. The appropriation has been 
increased from a half to six-tenths of a 
mill, making about $3000 for 1922. The 
librarian recently spoke to the West high 
school on library work as a profession. 


Fond du Lac. The high school moved 
into a new building in February where 
the new quarters of the high school 
branch library were opened on February 
8. The library has as well planned quar- 
ters as the other departments. The room 
is one of the largest in the building, seat- 
ing 85, and is thoroughly modern in its 
equipment. A Junior high school is to be 
organized in the older building. Miss 
Janes is already preparing a new collec- 
tion of books for the library. The school 
stations now number seven and are rap- 
idly growing in circulation. 

A girls’ travel club, for fourth, fifth and 
sixth graders, has been organized by the 
children’s librarian, with weekly meet- 
ings. The literature, history and geog- 
raphy of various countries will be studied, 
as well as the customs of the people and 
the principal cities of those countries, 
with a topic assigned each girl at each 
meeting. For the working out of these 
topics there will be books on a shelf in 
the children’s room for their use. It is 
also planned to use lantern views of the 
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various places studied; and to have talks 
on personal visits to the various places 
by outside speakers. The recreational 
part of the meetings will consist of the 
games, amusements and folk dances of 
the various countries. 


Friendship. The appropriation has been 
increased from $250 to $300. On March 1 
the library will move into larger quarters; 
the village will maintain a rest room in 
the same building. 


Green Bay. The main floor of the li- 
brary was redecorated last summer in 
preparation for the pageant which brought 
many visitors to the city. The city plan- 
ning maps and charts recently made by 
John Nolen, and adopted by the city, are 
on exhibit in the library. An interesting 
feature of them is the block given up to 
the library, art gallery and _ historical 
museum. 


Kenosha. An oil heating plant was in- 
stalled last year and is proving entirely 
satisfactory. The heat is agreeable, easily 
regulated, and without dust and smoke. 
The cost of operation is about $1400 per 
year. 

During the summer of 1921 the entire 
library was refrescoed. It is a handsome 
memorial building with a rotunda which 
has marble walls and mosaic decorations. 
The marble was cleaned, the furniture 
waxed and rubbed, and the chandeliers re- 
finished. The library is most inviting and 
as Miss Frantz looks well to its house- 
keeping it presents always a distinguished 
appearance, as well as a place where 
much work is done. There is always a 
large call for technical books, while mod- 
ern poetry and drama are circulating ex- 
tensively this winter. 

The shelves have been very crowded 
and to improve this condition there was 
much weeding during the summer inven- 
tory. A considerable number of books, 
old as to editions, or worthless as to sub- 
ject matter, were discarded, while a large 
group judged not wholly out-of-date were 
pulled, and shelved in the second story 
stacks, which are reserved for unbound 
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files of magazines and the early bound 
volumes of dHarper’s, Century, At- 
lantic and other long sets, and for the 
back volumes of Statesman’s Year Book, 
Who’s Who, and other annuals necessary 
to keep, but not on the open reference 
shelves. The volumes retired from the 
circulating collection included older sci- 
entific works, histories, biographies, and 
even some fiction—books that had not 
circulated within two or three years (an 
excellent argument for the use of the year 
in the dating stamp). A separate shelf 
list has been made, but the cards are kept 
in the catalogue. 


This overhauling has made not only an 
attractive looking collection, but one so 
up-to-date in its material that it has at- 
tracted much public comment. A minis- 
ter, recently come to one of the important 
churches of Kenosha from a parish in a 
larger city of another state has referred 
before several crowded congregations to 
the excellent collection of books in the 
public library where he had found many 
books for his use. 


Kewaunee. A library ball, given under 
the auspices of the library board, Janu- 
ary 20, netted about $150 which will be 
spent for books. 


Lodi. The public library has recently 
realized the sum of something over $100 
from a program and social affair given by 
the Woman’s Club. This money will be 
invested largely in books. The library 
has another method of securing money, 
soliciting subscriptions for current maga- 
zines. 


Merrill. The library celebrated Found- 
er’s day, February 8, the birthday of 
T. B. Scott, with an exhibit of posters pro- 
duced by the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation. 


Milwaukee. The 100th library deposit 
station was opened, in January, in the 
Sckuster store on Twelfth street. 


Nekoosa. A wide doorway has been cut 
between the two rooms, giving good su- 
pervision from the librarian’s desk. The 
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show windows are being used for attrac- 
tice displays of books. 

Phillips. About $230 was realized from 
“Ye olde time dancing party” given by a 
committee of the Women’s civic league 
as a library fund benefit. The newspaper 
report says that the event proved the al- 
most unanimous sentiment of the commu- 
nity back of the build-a-library movement. 


Plymouth. The circulation is 2977 more 
than last year at this date. There is an 
increasing call for technical books. The 
buying of Outlines of History, Americani- 
zation of Edward Bok, Queen Victoria, 
Mirrors of Washington, though expensive, 
proved an excellent investment for the 
reading public of this small community, 
as these books have been in constant cir- 
culation and much enjoyed. 
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Clara M. Theis has 
been appointed librarian. The library is 
directly under city control. The salary 
of the librarian has been raised from $25 
to $40. The library is now open every 
evening in addition to three afternoons a 
week, 


Port Washington. 


Racine. The charging desk was en- 
larged during the summer and two cases 
added for current periodicals. A work 
room has been fitted up in the basement 
where all the work of preparing books 
for the shelves throughout the system is 
carried on. Two branches are soon to be 
opened in new Junior high school build- 
ings. These branches are planned to 
serve the whole region in which they are 
located, not the schools only. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


February and March cover approxi- 
mately the time allotted to field practice 
in the annual schedule of the Library 
School. This year the dates are January 
25 to March 22, beginning a week earlier 
than usual, as the semester opened cor- 
respondingly earlier in September. The 
appointments which send twenty-three 
students to nineteen different communi- 
ties of the state are as follows: 


Appleton—Miss Hudson, Miss Johnson: 
Miss Pressey 

Ashland—Miss Magahay: Miss Bjerknes 

Beloit—Miss Sammis 

Eau Claire—Miss Bjerknes: Miss Magahay 

Fond du Lac—Miss Kirk: Mrs. Thomas, 
Miss Shouse 

La Crosse—Mrs. Jolliffe, 
Miss Clark, Miss Smith 

Madison—Miss Moran 

Milwaukee—Miss Rasmussen, Miss Shouse: 
Miss Shroyer 

Neillsville—Mrs. Pine: Miss Fox 

New London—Miss Kirk 

Oshkosh—Miss Furbish: Mrs. Elliott 

Racine—Miss Knowles: Miss Johnson, Miss 
Hoffman 

Rhinelander—Miss Smith: Miss Sammis 

Rice Lake—Mrs. Jolliffe 

Sparta—Miss King: Mrs. Pine 


Miss Shroyer: 


Stevens Point—Miss Clark: Miss Van Buren 
Superior—Miss Pressey: Miss King 
Viroqua—Miss Van Buren 

Wisconsin Rapids—Mrs. Elliott. 

Wisconsin Library Commission—Legisla- 
tive Reference Library—Miss Hoffman: 
Miss Hudson 

Wisconsin Library Commission—Traveling 
Library Dept.—Miss Fox, Mrs. Thomas: 
Miss Knowles 

Wisconsin Library Commission—Book Se- 
lection Dept.—Miss Furbish 
The work to be done covers various 

phases from acting librarian to general 

assistant, with the many interesting 
things to accomplish that are part of the 
day’s routine in every public library. 

There are special problems also such as 

making the catalogue for a new junior 

high school branch of a public library, re- 
vising and enlarging the children’s cata- 
logue in three different libraries, helping 
in the organization of a new children’s 
department, and serving as acting head of 

a cataloguing department. 

Already reports are reaching the school 


of library publicity accepted by the news- 
papers, of library window exhibits in 
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stores on the main streets, of talks in 
schools, of story hours conducted, of some 
difficult reference questions searched out 
for eager patrons, and of many other 
worth-while experiences. 

The February number of the Journal 
of the National Education Association con- 
tains a list of sixteen new books selected 
from current numbers of The Booklist for 
use in school libraries. The selection 
was made by a committee of the class 
under the direction of Miss Reely. 

The High School Library section of the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met in the lecture room of the Li- 
brary School on Friday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 17. Mrs. W. L. Davis, as chairman of 
the section, arranged a very live program 
which was enthusiastically carried out. 
The speakers were, Prof. G. H. Stuart of 
the Political Science department of the 
University, who spoke on “Laboratory 
methods in teaching civics’; Mr. C. M. 
Burke, assistant librarian of the Univer- 
sity library, who discussed what he has 
observed in connection with the fresh- 
men’s use of the University library; Miss 
Louise Chamberlin, librarian, Riverside 
High School, Milwaukee, commented on 
the most useful aids for teacher-libra- 
rians; Miss Lillian M. Froggatt, teacher- 
librarian, Burlington, was in charge of 
the round table which developed into a 
spirited discussion of various high school 
library problems. Miss Ruth Rice was 
in charge of an interesting exhibit in the 
foyer of the school. Mrs. Davis, and the 
Misses Rice, Chamberlin, and Froggatt 
are graduates of the Library School, 
which takes this occasion to congratulate 
itself on having contributed such efficient 
workers to the high school library move- 
ment in Wisconsin. 


School Notes 


Miss Turvill’s many friends will learn 
with sorrow of the death of her only sis- 
ter, Mrs. Katherine E. Toole, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The home at Turvillwood 
has been for every class of the school and 
every summer session such a center of 
hospitality and good cheer that what- 
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ever touches this home will awaken an 
answering chord of sympathy. 


News of Our Graduates 


To Lucius H. Cannon, 1914, chief credit 
is given in the December number of the 
St. Louis Public Library Bulletin for the 
success of the municipal exhibit held in 
their Central library building during De- 
cember. Mr. Cannon is librarian of the 
Municipal branch. 

Charles S. Moyse, ex-1915, is librarian 
and assistant in the publicity department 
of the Royal Trust Co., Montreal. Of one 
phase of his war experience as an enlisted 
man in the Canadian army, he writes: 


“In April, of 1917, I got my chance of 
doing something really worth while, when 
I succeeded in being transferred to the 
Canadian War Records, in London. In 
July I became a sergeant and was placed 
in charge of the office containing the war 
diaries of the units of the Canadian Corps, 
in the Record Office, Chancery Lane. You 
can imagine how intensely interesting it 
was to receive several hundred diaries 
every month, containing maps, plans, oper- 
ation orders and narratives of events, es- 
pecially after a big action such as Vimy 
Ridge. One could examine and analyze the 
whole operation from the Corps General 
Staff orders, down through all the divi- 
sional, brigade and battalion diaries, in- 
cluding also the artillery, engineers, medi- 
cal service, etc. I had three girls for reg- 
istering, checking and filing, and six men 
engaged in historical work of various 
sorts. In time we were able to produce 
any historical matter required in a very 
short time as our notes and precis accu- 
mulated. I did a lot of research work for 
‘Canada in Flanders,’ v. 111, under Major 
Cc. G. D. Roberts, the Canadian author.” 


Library Notes and News, the quarterly 
publication of the Minnesota Library Com- 
mission, prints in its issue for December 
1921 two papers by graduates of the Li- 
brary School which were presented at the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Library 
Association. Business Books for Business 
Men by Mrs. Mary Watkins Dietrichson, 
1909, and Old Friends in New Dresses, or 
Better editions of standards on required 
reading lists, by Claire Nolte, 1918. Mrs. 
Dietrichson is librarian of the Business 
and Municipal Branch of the Minneapolis 
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public library, and Miss Nolte, children’s 
librarian, Virginia public library. 

Florence Minor, ex-1922, is serving as a 
general assistant in the public library of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Abigail Lyon, Summer Session 1916, has 
been elected librarian of the public li- 
brary, Brookings, South Dakota. 


Summer Session 


The Summer Session is announced for 
the six weeks from June 26 to August 4. 
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Two courses are offered, one for librarians 
and assistants in public libraries, the 
other for teachers who are in charge of 
high school or other school libraries. 
Owing to limited quarters the courses are 
open only to librarians and teachers in 
Wisconsin unless the advance registra- 
tion for the state, which must be com- 
pleted by June 1, does not reach the limit 
of the school accommodations, in which 
case registration will be accepted from 
applicants in other states. 


A. L. A. Conference, 1922 
Detroit, June 26-July 1 
Let’s Go! 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Library Science 


Brown, Zaidee. Directions for the libra- 
rian of a small library; rev. by Anna 
G. Hall. 1921. 47p. Wilson paper 
30c. 025 
A thorough revision of one of the standard 
library aids, first published ten years ago. 
Modern in its emphasis on publicity, and the 
vertical filing of pamphlets, but also covering 
the fundamentals of selection and purchase of 
books, and the making of the various library 
records. <A practical help for the untrained 
librarian. 


Religion 


Sperry, W. L. The disciplines of liberty. 
1921. 178p. Yale University Press 
$2. 239 


Work by the minister of Central congrega- 
tional church, Boston, which will be of inter- 
est to educated churchmen of liberal views. 
Discusses: What is a Christian? The histori- 
cal Jesus and the problem of religious au- 
thority, Is Christianity practicable? etc. One 
chapter, ‘‘The liberty of the parish minister,” 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for January 
1921. 

See Booklist 18 :141 Feb. ’22. 


Sociology 


Gillin, John Lewis. Poverty and depend- 
ency. 1921. 707p. Century $4. 362 


Prepared as a college text, this work by a 
professor of sociology in the University of 
Wisconsin brings together data found in wide- 
ly scattered sources. In five parts: The prob- 
lems of poverty and pauperism; The condi- 
tions of poverty and dependency; Historical 
institutions and methods of dealing with de- 
pendents ; Special classes of dependents; Pre- 
ventive agencies and methods. Valuable for 
the larger libraries or in communities where 
there is an organized social movement. 


MacElwee, R. S. and Ritter, A. H. Eco- 
nomic aspects of Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence ship channel. 1921. 291p. 
Ronald $4. 387 


Of interest to libraries in port cities of the 
state. Contains detailed charts and statistical 
tables with comparative data showing com- 
modity movements from west and middle west, 
types and sizes of vessels, navigation condi- 
tions on St. Lawrence route, etc. Several 
folding maps. No index. 


McPheters, G. A., and others. Citizenship 

dramatized. 1921. 188p. Holt $1.50. 

353 

Setting forth a plan worked out in the Mel- 

rose (Mass.) high school, this little book will 

be useful for civic classes or for women’s 

clubs studying citizenship. Gives instructions 

for carrying out mock sessions of various 
governmental activities, local and national. 


O’Shea, M V. Mental development and 
education. 1921. 403p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2.40. 371 

Written for teachers and those preparing 
to teach. Not needed in libraries having his 

Dynamic factors in education, and too techni- 

cal for the small library. 

See Booklist 18:142 Feb. ’22. 


Platforms of the two great political par- 
ties from 1856 to 1920. 1922. 286p. 
A. A. Bentley, La Crosse $2.50. 329 
Gives platforms of Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties as drafted at national conven- 
tion. Useful in larger libraries for reference 
purposes. Same material was presented in a 
small booklet compiled by South Trimble, 
clerk of the House of Representatives, and 
issued by the Government printing office in 
1916. 


Population and its distribution. 1921. 335p. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. to libraries 
$3. 317 
Valuable reference work for the library, 
containing summarized statistical data from 
the 1920 census compiled to meet the needs 
of business men. Lists all towns of over 500 
in the United States, with an outline map for 
each state showing principal centers. 


Watts, Frank. An introduction to the 
psychological problems of industry. 
1921. 240p. illus. Macmillan $5. 

331.8 

Valuable book to supplement recent works 
on efficiency, scientific management and mo- 
tion study, treating the problems involved 

from the psychologist’s point of view. By a 

British writer who has kept in close touch 

with American experiments in the field. 

Chapter references and index. 

See Booklist 18:8 Oct. ’21. 


Etiquette 


Manners and conduct in school and out. 
1921. 28p. Allyn and Bacon 40c. 395 
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A little manual compiled by the deans of 
girls in Chicago high schools, Treats briefly 
of matters of conduct on the street, the street 
car, in corridors, class room, lunch room, at 
parties, etc. Simple, sensible advice that is 
never priggish. Applies to boys as well as to 
girls. 

Public Health 


Davis, M. M. Immigrant health and the 
community. 1921. 482p. illus. Har- 
per $2.50. 614 


“The purpose of this book is to help inter- 
relate the so-called Americanization move- 
ment in the United States with the many ef- 
forts toward the betterment of health condi- 
tions and the improvement of facilities for the 
care and prevention of disease.” (Introd.) 
Many tables, maps and charts. Recipes of 
the foreign-born given in appendix. Index. 

See Booklist 18:9 Oct. ’21. 


Country Life 
Smythe, W. E. City homes on country 
lanes. 1921. 270p. illus. Macmillan 


$2.50. 630 
Book in which the garden city idea is de- 
veloped and many aspects of urban and rural 
life discussed. Author believes that the 
foundation of democracy in America is “a 
landed citizenship, rooted in the real propri- 
etorship of the country, and bound to it by 
the strongest ties of interest and affection.” 
Touches many of the practical phases of the 
garden home, planting the garden, poultry, 
bee keeping, etc. 


Household Arts 
Lampshades: how to make 
illus. Dodd $2.50. 
645 
Aims “to make the art of shading lamps 
and candles a little less of a problem to the 
amateur craftsman.” Eight full pago illus- 
trations and numerous small drawings in the 
text. 


Earle, Olive. 
them. 1921. 102p. 


Business 
Kitson, Harry D. The mind of the buyer. 
1921. 211p. Macmillan $1.50. 658 


A book on the psychology of selling, ana- . 


lyzing the selling process into five stages: at- 
tention, interest, desire, confidence, decision, 
and satisfaction. Bibliography (4p.) and 
index. Illustrated with charts and diagrams. 


Raymond, Charles H. Modern business 

writing. 1921. 476p. Century $2.40. 

658 

“A study of the principles underlying effec- 

tive advertisements and business letters.” 

(Subtitle). In two parts: The selling appeal ; 

and Everyday letters. 

See Booklist 17:284 May-June ’21. 
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Architecture 


Architects’ small house service bureau, 
inc. How to plan, finance and build 
your own home. 1921. 155p. illus. 
Southern Pine Assn., New Orleans 
$2.50. 728 

Drawings and plans for one hundred and 
one small houses, with all phases considered, 
cost, materials, plumbing, heating, painting, 
furnishing, planting the grounds, etc. Com- 
plete plans may be obtained at small cost 
either through the publishers or from the 

Architects’ small house service bureau, Min- 

neapolis. 

See Booklist 18:73 Dec. ’21. 


Literature 


Collingwood, Herbert W. Hope farm 
notes. 1921. 2384p. Harcourt $2. 814 
Papers by the editor of the Rural New 
Yorker contributed to that paper during the 
past twenty years. Consists of sketches, 
anecdotes and homely moralizings, all de- 
signed “to picture the brighter side of farm 
life,” 


Dickson, Edward R., ed. Poems of the 
dance. 1921. 263p. illus. Knopf 
$2.50. 808.1 

Collection of poems on dancing, dating from 

1500 B. C. to 1920. Beautifully illustrated with 

photographs by the author. 


Cunnington, Susan. Stories from Dante. 
256p. illus. Stokes $2.25. 851 
Stories from the Inferno, the Purgatorio 
and the Paradiso, told in simple, easily read- 
able form. Colored illustrations, with Roset- 
ti’s Beatrice as a frontispiece. Suitable for 
older boys and girls or for adults. 


Masefield, John. King Cole. 1921. 87p. 
illus. Macmillan $1.50. 821 
A narrative poem with much of beauty in 
it. Based on the legend that King Cole has 
the power of coming back to earth, where: 
“His piping feeds the starved and warms 
the cold, 
It gives the beaten courage; to the lost 
It brings back faith.” 
The story concerns a struggling circus 
troupe of which King Cole, in his guise of 
wandering minstrel, becomes a member. 


Matthews, Brander. Essays on English. 
1921. 284p. Scribner $2. 804 or 420.9 
Fourteen essays that have appeared in 
magazines, scholarly but non-technical and 
within the range of interest of the average 
intelligent reader, On such subjects as Amer- 
ican English and British English, The latest 
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novelties in language, Newspaper English, 
Mark Twain and the art of writing. 
See Booklist 18:75 Dec. ’21. 


Robinson, E. A. Collected poems. 1921. 
591p. Macmillan $3.50. 811 
Contains all of the author’s published 

works, down to and including Avon’s harvest, 

issued early in 1921. Mr. Robinson, a deeply 
philosophical poet, who writes in conventional 
meters and with a mastery of simple verse 
forms, is recognized as perhaps the foremost 
American poet of our day. 


History and Travel 


Channing, Edward. A history of the 
United States. v. 5. 623p. Macmil- 
lan $4.50. 973 


Covers the period of transition, 1815-1848. 
The scholarly character of the work has been 
established by preceding volumes. 


Freeman, Lewis R. Down the Columbia. 
1921. 3838p. illus. Dodd $3.50. 917.9 
Story of a boat trip down the Columbia 
river, with an adventure element that will 
appeal strongly to men and boys. Splendid 
illustrations. 
See Booklist 18:115 Jan. ’22. 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Selected articles 
on independence for the Philippines. 
1921. 86p. Wilson 75c. 991.4 

Handbook, issued in the Abridged debaters’ 
handbook series, presenting new material on 


the subject. Supplements the work by E. L. 
Teich published in 1918. Includes brief and 


bibliography. 

Paine, Ralph D. Lost ships and lonely 
seas. 1921. 412p. illus. Century 
$4. 910 


Stories, drawn from old records of derelicts, 
pirates, privateers and shipwrecks. Interest- 
ing illustrations showing many types of sail- 
ing craft. 

See Booklist 18:47 Nov. ’21. 


Powell, E. Alexander. Where the strange 
trails go down. 1921. 279p._ illus. 
Scribner $2.50. 919 


Narrative of travel and adventure in Ma- 
laysia where the author went in company 
with a movie man in search of “something 
new in travel pictures.” Journalistic style. 
Interesting illustrations, with a leaning to- 
ward the strange and fantastic rather than 
the beautiful. ‘ 


See Booklist 18:116 Jan. ’22. 
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Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. The friendly Arc- 
tic. 1921. 784p. illus. Macmillan $6. 
919.8 
A book of over 700 closely printed pages 
that is worth reading from first to last. ‘In- 
teresting either from the standpoint of scien- 
tific value or adventure.” (Booklist.) Based 
on the author’s third arctic expedition, 1913- 
1918, Mary illustrations and maps. 
See Booklist 18:151 Feb. ’21. 


Tomlinson, H. M. London river. 1921. 
251p. Knopf $2.50. 914.2 
Descriptive sketches of the Lower Thames 
and its shipping, with stories of the old sail- 
ing days. The author’s style has charmed 
many readers. 
See Booklist 18:112 Jan. ’22. 


Fiction 
of Literary Excellence 


Hemon, Louis. Maria Chapdelaine. 1921. 
288p. Macmillan $2. 

Beautifully written story of French Canada. 
The author is a Frenchman who lived for 
some time on a frontier clearing in Quebec. 
Brings out the poetry and nobility in a life of 
hardship and toil. Attractively printed and 
bound. 


Humor 


Breuning, Margaret. You know Charles. 
1921. 202p. Holt $1.60. 

Humorcus monologs in which a wife sets 
forth the foibles of her husband, incidentally 
revealing some of her own. Reprinted from 
New York Hvening Post. 


Adventure and Mystery 


Chapman, Arthur. Mystery ranch. 1921. 
305p. Houghton $1.75. 

This western story varies somewhat from 
type in its setting, an Indian reservation, with 
a young Indian agent, whe defends one of 
his wards from a false charge of murder, for 
hero, Final working out of plot is hardly con- 
vincing. 

See Booklist 18:155 Feb. ’22. 


Farnol, Jeffrey. Martin Conisby’s ven- 
geance. 1921. 331p. Little $2. 
Continues the story of Black Bartelmy’s 
treasure, picking up the plot three years later. 
See Booklist 18:83 Dec. ’21. 
Fletcher, J. S. Scarhaven Keep. 1921. 
316p. Knopf $2. 
An old castle overlooking the North sea 
and the Scottish border is the picturesque 
scene of this mystery story. The mystery 
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concerns the disappearance of a famous ac- 
tor, last seen on the Keep tower. 


Grey, Zane. To the last man. 1922. 311p. 
illus. Harper $2. 

Story of a Texas cattle war which only one 
man survives. Hero is the half-breed son of 
one of the feudists, heroine belongs to the 
rival faction. Intense love scenes alternate 
with fierce fighting. 


Grimshaw, Beatrice. Conn of the coral 
seas. 1922. 3836p. Macmillan $1.75. 
The best adventure story of many months. 
With scene set in the ever popular South 
Seas, which the author knows well, and a 
stronger love element than is usual in tales 
of pure adventure, together with a literary 
style far superior to that of similar stories, 
it should find many readers. One scene of 
almost unmitigated horror will shake the 
nerves of the sensitive. 


Mundy, Talbot. Guns of the gods. 1921. 


359p. Bobbs $2. 

Yasmini, the Indian princess who has had 
a part in others of the author’s tales is the 
heroine of this story, and a young American 
couple have a part in the action. Intricate 
plot and picturesque settings. 

See Booklist 18:17 Oct. ’21. 


Osborne, Lloyd. Wild justice. 1921. 360p. 
illus. $2.50. 

Interest in the subject has led the publish- 
ers to reissue this collection of south sea tales 
by Stevenson’s step-son, with several new 
stories added. Appeared first in 1906. 
Perry, Clay. Roving river. 1921. 301p. 

Bobbs $1.50. 

Story of the Canadian woods, involving a 
logging war between two rival companies and 
the love of the hero for a supposed half- 
breed girl, who proves in the end to be of 
pure white blood. By a Wisconsin author. 


White, William Patterson. The rider of 
Golden Bar. 1922. 391p. Little $1.70. 
Spirited story, full of action, which should 
please readers of western fiction. The hero, 
who is elected sheriff on the supposition that 
he is lazy and easy-going, proves an un- 
pleasant surprise to the corrupt ring that had 
supported him. 


Wiley, Hugh. Jade. 


$2.50. 

Short stories of Chinese life on both sides 
of the Pacific, with emphasis put on the su- 
perhuman cunning of the Oriental and his 
complete detachment from the white man’s 
civilization. 


1921. 245p. Knopf 
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Novels to Meet Varied Tastes 


Chambers, Robert W. The little red foot. 
1921. 8351p. Doran $1.90. 


Returns to the time and manner of Cardi- 
gan, but one reader says that it is marked 
by a distinct falling off, “showing that Cham- 
bers’ vicious later efforts have spoiled the pos- 
sibility of bettering his early achievement.” 

See Booklist 18 :49 Nov. ’21. 


Day, Holman. When Egypt went broke. 
1921. 362p. Harper $2. 


Story of a New England village held tight 
in the grip of its banker. Works up to a 
dramatic climax in which humorous elements 
are mingled. 

See Booklist 18:50 Nov. ’21. 


Pelley, W. D. The fog. 1921. 500p. Lit- 
tle $2. 


Story of the struggles of a New England 
boy to rise above the sordid conditions of his 
childhood. Side by side with his runs the 
history of a little orphan girl adopted into 
a home of wealth and culture. But the two 
stories do not merge until near the end and 
the long and rather detailed narrative will 
not hold the interest of all readers. 

See Booklist 18 :86 Dec. ’21. 


Quick, Herbert. Vandemark’s folly. 1922. 
420p. illus. Bobbs $2. 


Interesting story of pioneer days. The au- 
thor undertakes to tell the history of an Iowa 
township, putting it in the words of Jacob 
Vandemark, one of the first settlers, for whom 
the township is named, In the early chap- 
ters there is a description of Madison and 
southern Wisconsin in the fifties. Pictures 
by N. C. Wyeth. Ran serially in theLadies’ 
Home Journal. 


Richards, Laura E. In blessed Cyrus. 
1921. 310p. Appleton $2. 


New England village story, with quaint 
characters and kindly humor. The arrival of 
a vaudeville actress and an epidemic of small- 
pox upset the serenity of Cyrus and provide 
matter for a plot. 


Robinson, Edwin Meade. Enter Jerry. 
1921. 315p. Macmillan $1.75. 


Story of boy life in an Indiana town, of the 
trials and troubles and love affairs of a nor- 
mal boy in his adolescent years. <A quiet, 
sympathetic narrative told with humor and 
insight into boy psychology. Written in the 
first person, it reads like autobiography. 
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Juvenile 


.Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Puritan twins. 


1921. 178p. illus. Houghton $1.75. 
Interesting to all children who have en- 
joyed the other “twin” books. Describes life 
in the very early days of Boston and Ply- 
mouth. 
See Booklist 18:92 Dec. ’21. 


Scott, G. Firth. Daring deeds of polar 


explorers. 1922. 264p. illus. Lippin- 
cott $1.75. 919 


Chapters taken from the author’s larger 
volume The romance of polar exploration. 
Partial contents: The Arctic region; Sir John 
Franklin, The voyage of the Polaris; The 
Greely expedition; Nansen and the Fram. 
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Tyler, Anna Cogswell. Twenty-four un- 
usual stories. 1921. 328p. illus. 
Harcourt $2. 

Admirable collection for the story teller, 
composed of stories tried out in the New York 
public library. Children will also read them 
with pleasure. 

See Booklist 18:94 Dec. ’21. 


Wildman, Edwin. Famous leaders of in- 
dustry. First series. 1920. 357p. 
Page $2. 920 

—Famous leaders of industry. Second 
series. 1921. 339p. Page $2. 920 

Brief biographical sketches of men who 
have been successful in engineering, inven- 
tion, or business. The second series includes 
among others, Andrew Carnegie, William 

Childs, Glenn Curtiss, James J. Hill, Herbert 

Hoover, Frank A. Munsey and Lee Shubert. 





